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defensive when nativist, secret political parties make charges 
credited by no men or groups of consequence ? Relative to such 
a patriotic speech, Archbishop Feehan remarked : "No doubt, it 
will be read widely and favorably commented upon, but I do not 

relish such speeches It seems to me, it smacks of apology 

and in a delicate way insinuates that we Catholics are perhaps 
different from other citizens. I refuse to accept such a position. 
I am of my own choice simply an American citizen with no ex- 
planation or apology Let them scrutinize our works and 

we will stand by the verdict." (p. 296) . 

Rather long, but of interest to the student of the Church in 
the West, are the accounts of the consecration of Dr. John Mc- 
Mullen, first bishop of Davenport (1881), and of Bishop Edward 
Joseph Dunn for Dallas, Texas (1893), of Father Alexander Mc- 
Gavick (1899), and of Chancellor Peter J. Muldoon as auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago (1901). Considerable space is given to the sil- 
ver jubilee celebration of Archbishop Feehan's twenty-five years 
in the episcopate. The closing chapters recount the last days of 
the Archbishop, the obsequies, the testimonials and editorial 
comment. 

Such is the story of Archbishop Feehan and his labors as told 
by Dr. Kirkfleet. With more biographies of American prelates 
and better diocesan histories, the annals of the Church in Amer- 
ica can be written in full when the trained and inspired historian 
finally appears. 

R. J. P. 



The Architectural History of Mission San Carlos Borromeo, Cal- 
ifornia. By Frances Rand Smith, Berkeley : The Catholic 
Historical Survey Comission, 1921, Pp. 81. 

So much romantic twaddle has been written about the mis- 
sions of California that it is refreshing to welcome a new work 
which is not only not of that class but a real addition to the cate- 
gory of books that count. Such is The Architectural History of 
Mission San Carlos Borromeo, by Mrs. Frances R. Smith, of 
Palo Alto, which has just made its appearance under the auspices 
of the California State Historical Survey Commission, with a 
commendatory introduction by Owen C. Coy, director and archi- 
vist of the commission. 
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The work naturally divides itself into two parts, the first 
historical, and the second architectural. While the historical 
section makes no pretense of supplanting the more elaborate 
works which tell the story of the missions, at the same time it 
gives the student a much more detailed summary of the develop- 
ment of San Carlos than might be inferred from the modest size 
of the book. Moreover, the canons of strict historical scholar- 
ship have been followed in its production, the author allowing 
the records to speak for themselves. These are briefly the ar- 
chives of the missionary establishments, the official letters of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and the accounts written by 
voyagers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
when describing these establishments. These are the real sources 
of historical information. 

Trained students of California history know where to look 
for this material and the ordinary student has heard of it. The 
scholarly writers have used it in their general histories or in 
special monographs, but the work of Mrs. Smith is the first at- 
tempt to gather this data in one volume for ready reference by 
the general reader. She has been eminently successful. The 
highest commendation is due her, and the commission is to be 
congratulated because works of this calibre are in the eyes of the 
people of the State of California ample justification for the ap- 
pointment of the Commission itself. 

Under distinct heads the author presents the facts regarding 
the founding of the mission in 1770, its transfer from Monterey 
proper to the Carmel River so as to be in the midst of the Indian 
population, the original temporary establishment of wooden 
structures within a stockade, the improvement of the buildings, 
the erection of the stone church after the death of Fathers Serra 
and Crespi, the dire effects of the Mexican Revolution and the be- 
ginning of the decay of the mission. The Spaniard had built but 
the Mexican had destroyed and that destruction and decay is in 
no place better chronicled than in the account of the travelers 
who came to California after 1830 and in the reports after occu- 
pation by the United States Government. The descriptions of 
San Carlos given by later writers are quoted at length, and fin- 
ally the faulty restoration of the ruined church in 1884 is men- 
tioned, with the trite remark that "it is probable that even with 
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this in mind the substitution of shingles for the former tile the 
original line could have been more closely followed." As Engel- 
hardt remarks, the American occupation of California came 
twenty-five years too late. 

The mission of San Carlos was of beautiful lines although 
very simple. The beauty was entirely destroyed when the en- 
thusiasm for restoration in 1884 led by Mrs. Stanford and other 
friends of the old mission establishments, substituted a high 
pitched barn roof of shingles for the low tiled roof which had, 
even in the ruined church, emphasized the tasteful symmetry of 
the facade and towers. 

The second part of Mrs. Smith's book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the architectural features of the church building as 
finished under the regime of Padre Lasuen, the successor of Juni- 
pero Serra as president of the Missions of Alta California. To 
these two men California owes its line of mission establishments. 
But there was this great difference between them. Serra was a 
pioneer. He planned and founded. In the face of insurmount- 
able difficulties he used whatever materials were at his disposal 
and started things going. As this book brings out very clearly 
Serra built log huts and later oblong structures of wood and mud 
and rushes, divided into compartments, one of which he used as 
a chapel until he could see his way to build the first temporary 
church. He was not only his own engineer, but his own fore- 
man, working with his own hands with rude home-made tools, 
and meanwhile instructing the Indian to the use of tools. La- 
suen, on the contrary, was enabled to see the fulfillment of Serra's 
desire of bringing master mechanics from Mexico and thus se- 
curing the elaboration of design and the excellence of construc- 
tion evidenced in particular in the missions of San Luis Rey, 
San Juan Capistrano, and San Carlos (Carmelo). He, too, saw 
the actual development of the missions into vast industrial 
schools which supplied California for two generations with its 
mechanics, and the sole cause of quarrel between the missions 
and the civil authorities during the Spanish rule was the manly 
stand which the padres made against the profiteer of that epoch, 
in demanding a living wage, for the Mission Indian mechanics 
employed on contracts. 

The special features distinctive of the Carmelo church in an 
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architectural way are treated by Mrs. Smith with a fullness 
never before given. Every detail of the building from the pave- 
ment to the towers is taken in turn so that we now have an archi- 
tectural analysis of the structure never before presented to the 
public. Comment on these features is such that any reader may 
appreciate to the full the ideals of craftsmanship realized in San 
Carlos, but the author has not given us the mere description. She 
has supplied detailed drawings of all the most distinctive items 
of that long list. This is not a piece of library workmanship. 
Every drawing was made on the spot. Every measurement was 
taken, not from a blue print, but from the ruined structure itself. 
And the drawings have not been idealized but have been true to 
reality, so that the irregularities of the mason's construction are 
brought before the reader in the most graphic manner. Archi- 
tects like Ralph Cram have insisted that this small irregularity 
of detail is characteristic of all mediaeval building, and Mrs. 
Smith has proved it in the case of San Carlos. 

Every illustration in the book has a value, either as bringing 
out the development of the mission through the period from 
Syke's sketch of 1794 to the ruins of 1876, and the "restoration" 
of 1884, or as visualizing the individual characteristics of the 
completed edifice. Noteworthy among the latter the reviewer 
would call attention to the two-foot wide stone arches which sup- 
ported the roof, the low stone arch which upheld the choir loft, 
and the curved incline of the pilasters ranging along the sides of 
the church interiorly. 

Some might have desired that the first production of the Com- 
mission should have been devoted to the consideration of San 
Diego, the earliest of the missions in point of establishment, but 
on the other hand San Carlos was the headquarters of the mis- 
sions of Alta California, the official residence of Junipero Serra, 
and its sanctuary the place of his burial. There is, therefore, a 
certain appropriateness in making it the subject of the initial 
monograph. 

This work has set a standard for later volumes to follow. 
Every page gives evidence of painstaking research in the effort 
to secure absolute accuracy. The quotations from contemporary 
writers and voyagers are given in extenso, as they should be. 
The heroic wprk of the pioneer missionaries and their austere 
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life stands out in such a way that to add to these a commendation, 
of our day would seem like painting the rose. 

Where the Spanish documents are quoted the full text of the 
original is given and the name of the translator whose version is 
printed is also given. This is the proper way to do. A few 
faulty translations in the book are in this way easily corrected by 
the reader familiar with Spanish. Most of these are trivial, but 
on page 19 the translation omits the dimensions of the dam in 
front of the mission property, although the Spanish text gives it 
in detail, a serious omission in a work of the kind under review. 

A few typographical errors occur, as might be expected in 
any book, for instance the word dalmatic is given as dalmatie. 
Likewise the church is said to have had some stations of the 
cross, whereas the author meant that the church had a set of 
stations. In this regard, too, the author might have mentioned 
that, though twelve stations of the cross were erected between 
Monterey and the mission for use on the Good Friday devotion, 
the other two stations were supplied by the large cross in the 
church of Monterey, the Capilla Real, and that in the mission 
church at Carmelo, the procession beginning in Monterey and 
finishing in the mission church. 

These, however, are minor subjects of criticism in a work 
which in every way deserves a real welcome and an earnest study 
in our libraries and schools for the proper understanding of our 
great historic memorials. 

One little detail of the narrative which deserves special notice 
is the fact that the little organ used in the mission church 
throughout its existence was a Christmas present made to the 
padres by the explorer Vancouver on his visit in 1793. 

For many years Mrs. Smith has been known to her friends 
as a real worker in the field of mission structural history, and 
there is a personal gratification to the reviewer in the production 
of her book because he advised her to write it and persuaded the 
authorities of the Commission to have it appear as a State pro- 
duction. May we not hope that what she has begun in San Car- 
los will see its full fruition in later works of the same series. 

Joseph M. Gleason. 



